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1. Pipit Lark, as he appears in the act of descending from his song-flight. 2. Woodlark. 3, Thrush. 4, Blackbird. 
5. Skylark (Male and Female) and Nest. 


Tas most interesting form of life is bumanity, with all | mind, aided by the fullest stores of knowledge. But 
astonishing and inexhaustible variety of character, | every one is capable of sympathising with his fellows in 


—— and — to the most comprehensive | the common interests of life—its hopes and its fears— 
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those feelings which they have themselves experienced in 
childhood, manhood, or old age; and thus the human 
family forms a circle from which none are excluded. 
The grandest natural objects, primeval forests, and 
mountains and plains never trodden by man, are not so 
permanently interesting as the landscape in which towns 
and villages, “hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires,” 
indicate that here is the scene of man’s active labours. 
Then, when we gaze upon the distant prospect, each 
according to his faculties is filled with a deep sense of 
“all that is most intense and profound, and beautiful 
and graceful in humanity.” Such a subject of contem- 
plation makes a deep impression on the heart, and enlarges 
and refines its sensibilities. At a moment like this the 
wild bird’s song will heighten our enjoyment of the scene, 
and elevate the soul above its ordinary sphere. 

In the wildest haunts of nature, where the habitations 
of men are far remote, the solitary traveller can find 
society in the animated beings which surround him, if he 
has made some progress in observing and studying their 
modes of life. Wilson, the ornithologist of America, 
found this to be the case. In the Preface to his interest- 
ing work, he says,—‘ Formerly we found ourselves in 
solitude, or, with respect to the feathered tribes, in a 
strange country, where the manners, language, and faces 
of all were either totally overlooked or utterly unknown to 
us. Now we find ourselves among interesting and well- 
known neighbours and acquaintarces, and, in the notes 
of every songster recognise with satisfaction the voice of 
an old friend and companion. A study thus tending to 
multiply our enjoyments at so cheap a rate, and to lead 
us by such pleasing gradations to the contemplation and 
worship of the Great First Cause, the Father and Pre- 
server of all, can neither be idle nor useless, but is worthy 
of rational beings.” By the same means, they who are 
still unacquainted with the habits of our common British 
birds have the means of adding greatly to the enjoyment 
of a solitary country walk. 

The song of birds is the most pleasing of all natural 
sounds. A woodland country, in the spring season, is 
filled with melody. No country. possesses a band of 
songsters more yarious or animated in their performances 
than those of England; and fortunately the haunts of 
many of our best song-birds are gardens, orchards, and 
plessure-saeande- Mr. Jameson, a Scottish ornithologist, 

as remarked that “ those wild birds which come in con- 
tact with man, and often hear the human voice, have 
their notes or song improved.” We know not whether 
this be the case ; but no country is without its natural 
vocalists, though they awaken only the echoes of the 
untrodden forest. If the birds of tropical regions are 
celebrated rather for their splendid plumage than the 
melody of their notes, this is not wholly the case; and 
the merits of the warblers of South America, of Mexico, 
the southern part of the United States, the West Indies, 
and South Sea Islands, have attracted the notice of various 
travellers. The arctic regions, so fatal to most species 
of animal life during three-fourths of the year, rapidly 
lose their desolate and dreary aspect when the spring 
returns ; and during the short-lived summer the woods 
resound with the music of birds, and are as cheerful and 
animated as the groves of a happier climate. 

Dr. Richardson, a naturalist acquainted with the polar 
regions, says,— Within the arctic circle the woods are 
silent in the bright light of noon-day ; but towards mid- 
night, when the sun travels near the horizon and the 
shades of the forest are lengthened, the concert commences, 
and continues till six or seven in the morning. The 
transition is so sudden from the perfect repose, the death- 
like silence of an arctic winter, to the animated bustle of 
summer ; the trees spread their foliage with such magical 
rapidity ; and every succeeding morning opens with such 
agreeable accessions of feathered songsters to swell the 
chorus, their plumage as gay and unimpaired as when 
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they enlivened the deep-green forests of tropical climes,— 
that the return of a northern spring excites in the mind a 
deep feeling of the beauties of the season.” ; 

The most inattentive person cannot avoid observing the 
different notes of birds ; and the peculiar strains of each 
may be known long before any knowledge is obtained of 
its form and habits. Our best songsters love to sing in 
concealment ; and Wordsworth has ascribed to the lark 
a “ privacy of glorious light ;” for he soars upwards until 
the eye cannot follow him in his flight, while the ear is 
delighted with his swelling and rapturous strains. 

We have introduced in the cut five of our most pleasing 
resident warblers, three of which are familiar to every one, 
The thrush sings from the commencement of spring to 
the close of summer, with untiring note. Delicate as are 


‘the organs which are so powerfully and incessantly exer- 


cised, the thrush’s notes are as “ sweetly variable ” in the 
evening as when he poured forth his morning song. 
Shakspere alludes to “ the throstle with his note so true.” 
The thrush is, however, remarkable for following out its 
own musical fancies. 

Mr. Knapp, in his ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ remarks 
that in the thrush there seem to be no regular notes, 
“each individual piping a voluntary of his own.” Te 
adds :—‘ Their voices may always be distinguished 
amidst the choristers of the copse; yet some one performer 
will more particularly engage attention by a peculiar 
modulation or tune; and should several stations of these 
birds be visited in the same morning, few or none will be 
found to preserve the same sound of notes ; whatever is 
uttered seeming the effusion of the moment. At times a 
strain will break out perfectly unlike any preceding utter- 
ance, and we may wait a lqng time without noticing any 
repetition of it.” 

Variety, indeed, is the great charm of the thrush’s 
song ; for its notes are somewhat harsh, though, associated 
as they are with the dewy mornings of spring and the 
pleasant season of the year, this slight defect is scarcely 
noticed. 

Bloomfield has given, in four lines, a perfect picture 
of the thrush disturbed in his song by some early 
riser :-— 

‘* Stopp’d in her song, perchance the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush, 


Where dew-drops thick as early blossoms hung, 
And trembled as the minstrel sweetly sung.” 


In summer the fruit-trees attract the thrush to gardens, 
but they feed upon insects and worms as well as _ or fruit ; 
and, like the blackbird, break the shell of the Helix me- 
moralis against a stone to get at the animal inside. The 
song of the blackbird is not so yaried as that of the thrush, 
but it pours forth a richer and mellower strain, resem- 
bling perhaps the rustic’s song as compared with the 
execution of cultivated talent. hstein says of its note: 
“Its voice is so strong and clear, that in « city it may 
be heard from one end of a long street to the other. Its 
memory is so good, that it retains without mixing them 
several airs at once, and it will even repeat little sen- 
tences. It is a great fayourite with the lovers of a 
plaintive, clear, and musical song, and may in these 
respects be preferred to the bullfinch, whose voice 1s 
softer, more flute-like, but also more melancholy.” The 
blackbird may often be heard in warm moist weather in 
January. It isa shy bird, and quickly retreats when 
intruded upon unexpectedly, uttering its well-known note 
of alarm as it flies off. A white variety of blackbird 
(or Albino) sometimes occurs; one is or was recently mn 
the collection at the Zovlogical Gardens, in the Regents 
Park. * It was found in June, 1832, at Belsthorpe, Not- 
tinghamshire. There were two other young ones in the 
nest, the plumage of which, as well as that of the parents, 
was of the ordinary colour. 


The lark tribe do not hop, like the sparrow, and 
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nearly all other small birds, but walk or run. This pe- 
culiarity separates them from those families of birds to 
which they appear closely allied. The skylark, the most 
familiar of the species, is gregarious in winter, and begins 
to sing early in the spring, when it has paired, continuing 
its song until the middle of summer, and, after a pause, 
being frequently heard again in the autumn. “ To 
hear the lark begin his flight,” we must rise with the 
first dawning of the day, and early rising is carried to 
perfection by those who are “ up with the lark.” The 
lark also sings frequently at intervals during the day, 
“rising perpendicularly in a spiral direction.” Poets 
have celebrated the lark almost as much as the nightin- 

ale; but what is better, the lark has found its way into 
the hearts of men rude and insensible in many things, 
but who have felt their spirits raised as they listened to 
the minstrel of the skies pouring forth his sweet, varied, 
and wildly-enraptured song. The woodlark is a scarce 
bird, being chiefly found in the west of England. Selby 
is of opinion that it “ surpasses the skylark in the me- 
lodious richness, though not in the variety of its notes.” 
It sings on the wing, hovering in extensive circles for an 
hour together. During the delightful mornings of 
autumn, when summer seems scarcely to have departed, 
though his powers have become subdued and softened, 
the song of the woodlark may be heard, soft, melancholy, 
and tranquil as the season Which precedes the decline of 
summer leaves and flowers. It begins to sing soon after 
the year commences. The pipits are now separated 
from the larks, though from the changes of plumage 
which they undergo it is difficult to avoid confounding 
them. The bird described as the pipit lark is, according 
to Selby, “in reality the common pipit in its renewed or 
winter plumage.”” Heaths and moors are their resort, 
and their flight may be known by its irregular jirking 
motion; but in the breeding season it rises rapidly, and 
with tremulous wings, to a considerable height, where it 
begins its song, descending afterwards almost perpendi- 
cularly at its conclusion. 





REGISTRATION OF ——_—__ ELEC. 


Tuose persons who neglected to send in their claims as 
parliamentary electors in counties on or before the 20th 
of last month, will now have no opportunity of establishing 
their rights until the process of registration, which we 
have described in the last two Supplements, commences, 
for another year, on the 20th of June, 1840. Onan 
average, from fifteen to twenty elections of members of 
parliament occur every year to fill up vacancies occasioned 
by some of the following causes:—the death of the 
sitting member; the removal to the House of Lords of 
members created peers, or who stand in the relation of 
heirs to deceased peers; the acceptance of office by a 
member, or the voluntary resignation of his seat. Cir- 
cumstances often give to the isolated contests which then 
take place a degree of interest which they fail to excite 
when the whole country is agitated by a general election. 
When the eyes of the country are turned towards a single 
election, watching with anxiety the struggles of parties, 
and the feelings of the electors are intensely interested in 
the result of the contest, it would be difficult to imagine 
the mortification which a spirited and intelligent person 
must experience when he finds himself excluded by his 
own carelessness from the glorious arena of popular con- 
flict, which, however it may be sometimes disgraced by 

Scenes of corruption and tumult, must ever be regarded 

as the most stirring fic.d of English liberty. In addition 

'o the probability of elections for single places, which 

often occur when least expected, no man can at any time 

say that a general election may not occar before another 

registration, Englishmen of every class and variety of 
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opinion owe it therefore to their country to be at all times 
prepared to perform the electoral duties which the consti- 
tution has imposed upon them. Electors in boroughs 
must make their claim on or before the 25th of 
August. 

During the month of August the lists of electors are 
completed, previous to undergoing the scrutiny of the 
courts of revision. On the first two Sundays in the 
month the lists are required to be affixed to the doors of 
churches. This was formerly, and in a rural district still 
is, the best means of giving publicity to notices relating 
to local business, the church being a central point where 
persons from all parts of the parish meet once a week. 
When newspapers did not exist, or did not find their 
way into every hamlet, as at present, the information 
contained in a notice affixed on the door of the parish 
church, or read from the clerk’s desk, reached the par- 
ties concerned in the quickest and most direct manner. 
Notices relative to secular matters, including the decrees 
of the Ecclesiastical courts, are no longer allowed to be 
read in churcbes, an act putting an end to the practice 
having been passed in July, 1837 (1 Victoria, c. 45), and 
they are required to be affixed on the church doors in- 
stead. Publicity is the soul and spirit of our institu- 
tions, and to spread information in such a manner as will 
reach the classes who are furthest removed from the or- 
dinary sources of intelligence, is less easily accomplished 
than might at first be supposed. In small villages and 
hamlets, the blacksmith’s smithy being a favourite resort 
of the villagers, a placard posted on the door answers 
just the same énd, for all such purposes as creating a hue 
and cry after cattle stolen or strayed, dovecotes broken 
into, or sheep slaughtered, as a notice on the church 
door on matters of higher import. In corporate towns, 
the municipal authorities are not confined to the doors of 
the churches in selecting a place on which to affix the 
list of burgesses, but may choose any other public build- 
ing. 

Tn giving publicity to the lists of electors, the object is 
to attract the scrutiny of the neighbourhood, so that no 
person may fraudulently acquire a right to which he is 
not entitled. To an individual whose name appears on 
the list, while it is suspected that his claim is not founded 
upon a proper qualification, a notice must be sent by 
some person also registered, stating that his vote will be 
objected to in the court of the revising barristers. The 
business of expurgation is effected by political parties, 
each anxious to reduce the ranks off its opponents; but 
their zeal and activity often occasion annoyance and trou- 
ble to individuals whose qualification is really unques- 
tionable. When the objection is altogether frivolous and 
vexatious, the law compensates the elector for this injus~ 
tice, but recourse is but seldom had to its protection. 

The 20th of August is the last day for leaving with 
overseers ebjections to county voters. The last day for 
serving objections upon county voters and tenants of free~ 
holds is the 25th; on which day also, objections, to be 
valid, must be served on overseers in boroughs; and the 
25th is the last day allowed for electors in boroughs to 
prefer their claim to be placed on the register. The lists 
are then sent by the ovefseers, on the 29th of August, to 
the constable of the hundred (high constable), in whose 
custody they remain until the revising barristers hold 
their court. 

By referring to the monthly notices in the calendar, it 
will be seen that, under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
persons claiming to be registered as burgesses must, on 
or before the last day of August, pay all rates and taxes 
which they owed on the Ist of March preceding, other- 
wise they will be incapacitated from voting in the elec- 
tion of municipal officers, which takes place in November , 
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[Frederic the Great.] 


Avovst 17, 1786, died Frederic II., king of Prussia, 
more generally known as Frederic the Great. This mo- 
narch was born on the 24th January, 1712. His educa- 
tion in the first years of his youth was superintended by 
a French lady, from whom he derived a knowledge of 
the French language and a taste for polite literature. He 
also cultivated music with great success, and as he grew 
up became distinguished for the urbanity of his manners 
and the gentleness of his disposition, enhanced by con- 
trast with the rough bearing of his father, to whom all 
polite accomplishments were obrioxious. Indeed the plan 
of education adopted by Frederick William consisted prin- 
cipally in exercises intended to qualify his son for a mili- 
tary career, and excluded everything merely ornamental, 
and it was against his express desire that opportunities 
were afforded to the young prince to cultivate more ele- 
gant accomplishments. These Frederic owed to the 
countenance of the Queen, his mother, who, opposed to 
his majesty’s rigid system of education, gave every facility 
to the prince to pursue studies more congenial to his dis- 
position. This affectionate conduct of the Queen was 
repaid by the attachment of her son; but the more the 





young prince advanced in his mother’s favour, the more 


he declined in that of his father, until a comp-ete 
estrangement arose between the father and the son, lead- 
ing the former to entertain the idea of leaving the throne 
to his younger son, Augustus William. As his father 
thwarted the studies to which he was himself most in- 
clined,—although, in accordance with his father’s wishes, 
the greater part of his time was taken up by his military 
exercises,—and as his situation in many respects Was 
rendered very disagreeable, the young prince formed the 
resolution of escaping from Prussia and claiming in Eng- 
land the protection of his maternal uncle George IL. @ 
step of very questionable policy while such an enmity 
existed between the two monarchs as they had all their 
lives manifested towards each other. It is probably t 
these feelings we may refer for an explanation of the 
severity with which, when the intended scheme was dis 
covered, all the parties connected with it were 

One of the confidants of the prince made his escape, but 
another, an amiable young man of good family, n 
Katts, the king caused to be beheaded in the presence 
his son, who would probably have shared the same fate had 
it not been for the interference of Charles VI. of Austria. 
As it was, he was placed in strict confinement at Custrin, 
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where he remained for several months; and when at 
length the pardon of the king was unwillingly conferred, he 
was obliged to retire to Rheinsberg, exiled from the court 
and public life. Here, however, as his inclinations were 
little interfered with by the king, he passed his time 
very happily, cultivating the belles-lettres, and enjoying 
the society or correspondence of nearly all the distin- 
guished men of letters in Europe. Of these Voltaire was 
the object of his greatest admiration, and a correspond- 
ence, commenced in 1736, was continued without inter- 
ruption until the visit of Voltaire to Prussia rendered 
such communication unnecessary. At this period the 
prince was considered the most polite and fascinating 
young man in Germany; and such was the apparent 
amiability of his disposition, that the Baron de Polnitz 
predicted a mild and peaceable reign, should he arrive at 
the crown. ‘This event at length happened, and shortly 
changed not only the fortunes of the kingdom but the 
character of the king. 

Frederic succeeded to the throne of Prussia in May, 
1740, and for a few months after his accession his con- 
duct was such as his own countrymen and the watchful 
statesmen of neighbouring states had expected. He gave 
his attention to the consideration of the best means of 
providing for the encouragement of science and letters, 
the fine arts, manufactures, &c., in his dominions, and 
took every measure to repair the defects which the pre- 
judice of the late king had permitted in the conduct of 
the state. He wrote to several of the most eminent men 
of letters in different countries, inviting them to his court, 
and obtained that popularity as a wise and liberal minded 
monarch which such manners were calculated to inspire. 

But it was not long before other points in the king’s 


character began to manifest themselves, the existence of’ 


which had never been suspected. Whether the accession 
to power had altered the disposition of the king, or 
whether he had kept concealed the natural bias of his 
mind until circumstances would permit its exercise, it 
is impossible to say, though it would be an interesting 
discovery, could the truth be ascertained. However this 
may be, the actions into which he now hurried himself 
exhibited his character in a very different light. We 
find him, shortly after his accession, paying particular 
attention to the state of his army, which, owing to the 
care of his predecessor, was already well disciplined and 
numerous. His treasury too was well filled ; and he 
saw himself in a position to maintain a war with advan- 
tage, should cause for one arise. He appears to have 
watched his opportunity, and a pretext was soon open to 
him for the employment of his money and his arms. 

The death of the emperor Charles VI., in 1740, had 
left a vast inheritance to his daughter Maria Theresa, 
which, though guaranteed by almost ali the powers of 
Europe, was instantly regarded as a tempting prey by all 
her neighbours. Frederic resolved to anticipate them, 
and under the plea of some old claims of the house of 
Brandenburg to four principalities in Silesie, he made 
proposals to Maria Theresa for their possession. These 

"ing rejected, he put himself at the head of a choice 
mt of 30,000 men, and marched at once into Lower 

ilesia, 

_ The true motives for these proceedings may be found 
in his own words :—* An army fit to march, a treasury 
ready prepared, and perhaps he ambition of acquiring 
renown.” He defeated the Austrian army at Mollwitz 
in April, 1741, and met with varying success in several 
figagements afterwards, till! in May, 1742, a decisive 
victory over Prince Charles of Lorraine, at Czaslau, led 
fo the treaty at Berlin, on the 28th of July, by which 
Frederic obtained. nearly the whole of Upper and Lower 
Silesia and the county of Glatz. But the peace did not 
last long. It was the interest of Frederic to depress the 
house of Austria, and he determined to seize the first 
°pportunity which might present itself tc aid his views. 
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This was not long wanting. The refusal of the queen of 
Hungary to concur in the election of Charles VII. to the 
empire afforded him a pretext for the recommencement of 
hostilities ; and in August, 1744, Frederic marched with 
an army of 80,000 men into Bohemia, where he took the 
city of Prague after a severe bombardment. But being 
pressed by the Austrians under Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, and by the Saxons, their allies, he was obliged to 
leave Bohemia before the end of the year. He, however, 
returned to the scene of action the next spring, and by a 
series of masterly movements brought Prince Charles to 
an action at Hohenfriedberg, in June, 1745, and gained a 
complete victory over him. He advanced again into 
Bohemia, and defeated a much superior Austrian army 
at Sorr, in the September following. He then proceeded 
against Dresden, which surrendered to him, and led to 
the treaty of Dresden, in December, 1145, the conditions 
of which were only a repetition of those in the treaty of 
Beflin in 1742. 4 

With the termination of this war commenced a peace 
which lasted eleven years, during which Frederic devoted 
himself with unremitting activity to the internal adminis- 
tration of his dominions ; to the organization of his army 
(which he increased to 160,000 men) ; and to literary 
pursuits, the results of which appeared in the publication, 
among other works, of his ‘Memoirs of the House of 
Brandenburg,’ and his poem on the ‘ Art of War,’ works 
which the encomiums of the present age testify to have 
merited the applause with which they were originally 
received. His talents as a writer had, however, been ex- 
hibited in the first year of his reign, by his‘ Anti-Ma- 
chiavel,’ a work intended to refute the dishonest maxims 
of the celebrated Italian relative to the rights of kings. 

In 1750 Frederic induced Voltaire to take up his resi- 
dence at the court of Berlin, where he continued in con- 
stant communication with the king till 1753, when a 
disagreement took place which ended in the retirement or 
dismission of Voltaire from Prussia. 

In 1756 Frederic was again in the field. When the 
war broke out between England and France in 1155, the 
former concluded a treaty with the king of Prussia, the 
chief object of which was to secure Hanover from inva- 
sion. 

This led to a secret alliance between France, Austria, 
Saxony, and Russia, of which Frederic having been pri- 
vately informed, chiefly through the treachery of a clerk 
in the Saxon chancery, he became apprehensive of an at- 
tack and of the loss of Silesia. He accordingly resolved 
to anticipate his enemies, and commenced operations by 
invading Saxony on the 24th of August, 1756, which 
was the beginning of the third Silesian, or, as it is ge- 
nerally called, “ The Seven Years’ War.” It would lead 
us beyond the purpose of this sketch to enter into any 
detail of the events which in this war rendered Frederic 
so eminently distinguished as a great general. We must 
therefore omit all notice of the battles of Lowositz at the 
commencement of the campaign, of Prague in 1757, of 
Rosbach, Lissa, and Zorndorf in 1758; we must pass 
over his admirable retreat after the disastrous battle of 
Kunnersdorf in the following year, and his victories, end- 
ing with that at Torgau in 1760. The desperate state of 
his situation in 1761, when, after so many hotly contested 
battles, he found his forces so considerably diminished, 
can be merely glanced at here, that we may arrive at 
that period ion the happy change in his prospects, pro- 
duced by the death of his implacable enemy Elizabeth, 
and the accession of his friend Peter III. to the Russian 
throne, followed by the withdrawal of France from the 
contest, led the way to the treaty of Hubertsburg in 1763 ; 
by which, after an immense profusion of human blood, 
the ruin of the inhabitants of the countries which the 
forces of the contending parties alternately ravaged, the 
destruction of several towns, the waste of money which 
might have been so much more beneficially employed, 
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and the mutual enmity and ill-will engendered between 
the neighbouring nations, left the political balance of 

wer in the same state in which the treaty of Dresden 
fad formerly fixed it. 

However, the conduct of Frederic in this war secured 
to him a decisive influence in the affairs of Europe ; and, 
on his return to his capital, he seriously directed his at- 
tention to repair the evils inflicted on his dominions by 
the war. The wisdom of the measures projected by him 
to attain this object has been much doubted, and some 
of them were certainly not only injudicious but unjust ; 
for instance, the debasement of the current coin, a mea- 
sure of which he himself was ashamed. Two events 
particularly distinguished the latter part of his reign, 
viz., the first partition of Poland,—by which he obtained 
all Polish Prussia (which was ceded in 1466 by the Teu- 
tonic Order to Poland), and a part of Great Poland, as 
far as the river Nitz, but with the exception of Dantzig 
and Thorn ;—and the alliance between the German 
princes called the “ Fiirstenbund,” which has been con- 
sidered as the master-piece of his policy. 

Frederic died of dropsy, the effects of which were ac- 
celerated by too great indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, August 17, 1786, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age and the forty-seventh of his reign. 

The character of Frederic has excited much discus- 
sion ; while his talents, enterprise, activity, and, above 
all, the success which attended his career, and which 
raised his kingdom from a comparatively petty sovereignty 
to one of the first powers in Europe, have obtained for 
him the surname of Great ;—it is impossible to deny that 
he was unfeeling and even savage in his disposition, un- 
just and unprincipled in his conduct, and, despite the polish 
of his manner,—acquired in early life, and partially re- 
tained in his later years,—coarse and unmanly in his sen- 
timents. Lord Brougham, in his recent work, ‘ States- 
men of the Times of George III.,’ has treated these traits 
of his character with deserved severity. Voltaire once 
characterised him, from a marble table which stood be- 
fore him, as hard and polished ; and the comparison was 
happy, since the hardness was inherent in both, while 
the polish was the effect of art, and did not appear spon- 
taneously in either. 

Frederic appears to have considered mankind as he 
would so many inanimate pieces on a chess-table, which 
he might shift as suited his plans of operation ; only 
seeking to win the game he was playing, without reference 
to individual interests. All the battles which have gained 
him so much renown were won at an immense sacrifice 
of human life, which, however, never gave him any un- 
easiness, as his soldiers were regarded by him as mere 
automata. Even his generals met with only that respect 
which machines of a somewhat higher order than his 
fighting men might be supposed to command. “The 
treatment,” says Lord Brougham, “which Marshal 
Schwerin met with for gaining the battle of Mollwitz is 
well known. In order to execute the manceuvre upon 
which the victory depended, it was necessary that the 
king should retire from the field at a moment when suc- 
cess was almost despaired of. He consented, and the 
tide was turned by the consummate skill of the general. 
Ever after Frederic treated him with marked coldness ; 
neglected him as far as the necessity of claiming assist- 
ance from his genius would permit ; and, finally, was 
the cause of his exposing himself to certain destruction 
at the battle of Prague, where this great master of the 
art of war fell undistinguished in the crowd, leaving his 
family to the neglect of an ungrateful sovereign, and his 
memory to be honoured by the enemy whom he had con- 
quered.””* 


¢ “The monument erected in the neighbourhood of Prague, 
upon the spot where the greatest of the Prussian captains fell, 
was raised by the Emperor Joseph II,”—‘ Characters of States- 
men,’ lst series, p, 328, 
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We have another specimen of his want of feeling in 
the following anecdote :—“ In one of his battles, happen- 
ing to turn his head round, he saw his nephew, the here- 
ditary prince, fall to the ground, his horse being killed 
under him. Frederic, thinking the rider was shot, cried, 
without stopping as he rode past, ‘ Ah! there’s the Prince 
of Prussia killed ; let his saddle and bridle be takeg 
care of!” 

But what shall we say to practices which the meanest 
character would blush for, and which no extremity could 
justify ?—practices for which we might in vain seek for 
a parallel among contemporary sovereigns, and the enor- 
mity of which is only surpassed by the contemptible 
meanness by which he sought to evade the consequences 
of detection. Let us again quote Lord Brougham. 
“The king’s favourite secretary, M. Galser, by his or- 
ders, caused fifteen millions of ducats to be made ina 
very secret manner, with a third of base metal in their 
composition. This sum was then entrusted to a son of 
the Jew Ephraim, so well known in the history of Fre- 
deric’s coinage, for the purpose of having it circulated in 
Poland, where it was accordingly employed in buying up 
every portable article of value that could be found. The 
Poles, however, soon discovered that they had been im- 
posed upon, and contrived to transfer the loss to their 
neighbours, by purchasing with the new ducats whatever 
they could procure in Russia. The Russians in like 
manner found out the cheat, and complained so loudly, 
that the empress interfered, and made inquiries, which 
led to a discovery of the quarter whence the issue had 
originally come. She then ordered the bad money to be 
brought into her treasury, and exchanged it for good coin. 
She insisted upon Frederic taking the false ducats at 
their nominal value, which he did not dare to refuse, but 
denied that he had any concern in the transaction ; and 
to prove this, sent for his agent Galser, to whom he com- 
municated the dilemma in which he was, and the neces- 
sity of giving him up as the author of the imposture. 
Galser objected to so dishonourable a proposal. The 
king flew into a passion, kicked him violently on the 
shins, according to his custom; sent him to the for 
tress of Spandau for a year and a half, and then banished 
him to a remote village of Mecklenburg.” 

In considering the character of this monarch it would 
be advisable to separate the king from the prince. His 
conduct before he ascended the throne was what all good 
men would have wished it to be. He appears to have 
been free, open hearted, generous and confiding in his 
disposition, delighting in the society of eminent men, and 
playing his part in that society as an equal with all the 
ease and politeness of a private gentleman ; infusing into 
his conversation the spirit and elegance which men of 
refined taste and abundant wit would desire ; and in- 
spiring all who were connected with him with sentiments 
of admiration and esteem for his talents and his virtues. 
But after his elevation to the throne his whole mind 
seemed changed. He was no longer the mild, urbane, 
and virtuous prince; but an arrogant, severe, assuming, 
and unprincipled monarch. Even in the literary society 
assembled at his palace of Sans Souci, he could only 
participate, with too-apparent condescension, while his own 
opinions were respected ; when anything like freedom of 
conyersation prevailed, he would assume the tyrannic 
bearing of a despot, and bid the company remember the 
king was present. 

“ Among his defects may be reckoned his contempt for 
religious institutions, which was considered by his con- 
temporaries a want of respect for religion itself. He was 
avowedly an unbeliever in revealed religion, and his 
notions respecting natural religion appear to have been 
vague and fluctuating. With respect to his temper, he 
seems to have been deficient in real sensibility ; and 
though many examples of his clemency and placability 
are recorded, he was at times harsh and even cruel.__ 
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moral conduct was guided generally by his pleasure and 
his interest, and that, as well as his religion, was greatly 
jnfluenced by his predilection for French literature, and 
especially his intimacy with and admiration of Voltaire. 
Proud as the Germans in general are of Frederic, they 
cannot help regretting his contempt of German literature, 
to the improvement of which he contributed nothing. It 
must, however, be owned that German literature, at the 
commencement of Frederic’s life, was in a very low state, 
and it may be doubted whether the literature and lan- 
guage of Germany did not gain rather than lose by his 
neglect of them. Frederie was essentially a despot, and 
his interference with what he confessedly did not under- 
stand would probably have done more harm than good. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he published mili- 
tary instructions, and some miscellaneous pieces, in four 
yolumes octavo. His posthumous works, in 15 volumes, 
contain the history of his own times, the history of the 
Seven Years’ War, and memoirs, from the Treaty of 
Hubertsburg, 1763, to the end of the partition of 
Poland.”’* 

Lord Brougham thus sums up the character of Fre- 
deric the Great :—“ Upon the whole, all well-regulated 
minds will turn from a minute view of this famous per- 
sonage, impressed with no veneration for his character, 
either as a member of society, a ruler of the people, or a 
part of the European community. That he possessed the 
talents of an accomplished warrior and an elegant wit, it 
would be absurd to deny and superfluous to demon- 
strate. He has left us, in his victories and his writings, the 
best proofs; and all that is preserved of his conversation 
leads to a belief that it surpassed his more careful efforts. 
He ranked unquestionably in the first class of warriors; 
nor is it doubtful that‘the system by which, when carried 
to its full extent, Napoleon’s victories were gained, had 
its origin in the strategy of Federic,—the plan, namely, 
of rapidly moving vast masses of troops, and always 
bringing a superior force to bear upon the point of 
attack. His administration, whether military or civil, was 
singularly marked by promptitude and energy. Where- 
ever active exertion was required, or could secure success, 
he was likely to prevail; and as he was in all things a 
master of those inferior abilities which constitute what 
we denominate address, it is not wonderful that he was 
wiiformly fortunate in the cabinets of his neighbours. 
The encouragements which he lavished upon literary men 
were useful, though not always skilfully bestowed; and 
in this, as in all the departments of his government, we 
see him constantly working mischief by working too 
much. His academy was no less under command than 
the best disciplined regiment in his service; and did not 
refuse to acknowledge his authority upon matters of 
“ieutific opinions or of taste in the arts. His own lite- 
rary acquirements were limited to the belles-lettres and 
moral sciences; even of these he was far from being 
completely master. His practice, as an administrator, is 
inconsistent with an extensive or sound political know- 
ledge; and his acquaintance with the classics was derived 
from French translations; he knew very little Latin, and 
no Greek. To his sprightliness in society, and his love 
of literary company, so rare in princes, he owes the repu- 
lation of a philosopher ; and to the success of his intrigues 
and his arms, the appellation of Great,—a title which is 
the less honourable, that mankind have generally agreed 


to bestow it upon those to whom their gratitude was least 
ofall due.” 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Avcusr is the month in which, in England, the farmers 
ty are engaged gathering in the produce of their 
tlds; though in some districts the corn-harvest is com- 


- « Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Frrperic II, vol. x., p. 464, 
t ‘ Characters of Statesmen,’ Ist series, pp, 344-5, 





menced in July; while in others it is not begun till the 
first or second week in September. Of the several kinds 
of grain, rye and oats are usually the first ripened ; but 
this varies according to the time of sowing, and some of 
every species may be seen fit for cutting at the same 
time. Among rural scenes, there are few more delight- 
ful or picturesque sights than the multitude of labourers 
engaged in gathering in the harvest; some bending to 
their task of cutting with the sharp sickle the heads of 
corn from the stubble, others binding them into sheaves, 
while in another part of the field the carts are seen bear- 
ing the produce to the granary. It is generally regretted 
that the games and feasting of Harvest-Home of the olden 
times have all vanished from the land; but though in 
many districts, more particularly those in the neighbour- 
hood of a manufacturing population, this observation may 
be true, it is not so in counties of almost an exclusively 
agricultural character. 

In Kent, and Sussex, and Devonshire, and generally in 
the southern parts of the kingdom, there is considerable 
hilarity and enjoyment attending the completion of the 
harvestman’s labours; there is as much feasting and 
revelry (though perhaps conducted with better taste), as 
in the “good old times,” when the last cart, orna- 
mented with garlands of flowers, was the centre of an 
unruly dance of the male and female labourers, resem- 
bling the wild orgies paid by a heathen people to their 
most favoured idol, and when the farm-house echoed the 
boisterous halloo and unpointed jest of its inebriated in- 
mates. Shall we mourn that such scenes are succeeded 
by calmer enjoyments ? 

In this month we begin to miss the bright flowers 
which gladdened our view in the preceding ; those which 
in July had attained perfection are now growing to seed, 
and few new ones appear to replace them; but the un- 
cultivated heaths and commons, which appeared so dead 
when all around was gay, now present a more cheerful 
appearance owing to the flowers with which the different 
species of heath and ling are now adorned, and which 
impart a gratefully variegated effect to the barren land- 
scape. 

But we must not lose sight of the Calendar, which, we 
perceive, informs us that the 1st of this month is denomi- 
nated Lammas-day, a piece of information which requires 
a little explanation. Lammas-day is one of the four Cross 
Quarter Days, as they are now denominated, the others 
being Martinmas, Candlemas, and Whitsuntide. This 
partition of the year was as common formerly, as the 
present division of Lady-Day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, 
and Christmas. Some rents are yet payable on the an- 
cient quarter-days in Scotland, as well as in some parts 
of England. 

The origin of the word Lammas has been referred to 
different sources. It is however generally supposed to 
be derived from the Saxon Hlaf Masse, z.e. Loaf or 
Bread Masse, the name of a feast or public thanksgiving 
to God for the first fruit of the soil, in which it appears 
that bread made of new wheat was brought as an offering 
of thanks; and Brand mentions that it is still the custem 
in some places for tenants to be bound to bring in new 
wheat to the Lord of the Manor on the Ist of August. 

Others derive the name from a similar Druidic festival 
at this period of the year, called La-ith-mas (pronounced 
La-ee-mas), in which the people made offerings of ia 
of the produce of their fields in return for an abundant 
harvest. The word ith signified all sorts of grain, but 
particularly wheat, and mas was used for fruit of all 
kinds, but especially acorns, whence our present mast. 

Aug. 10 is dedicated to St. Lawrence in the Romish 
Calendar, but the day is not observed in the Church of 
England, although the day is inserted in the calendar pre- 
fixed to the Book of Common Prayer.—This saint appears 
to have been born of Spanish parents at Osea, in the king- 
dom of Aragon, about the termination of the second century 
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or commencement of the third ; but his history is involved 
in much obscurity. He was one of the seven deacons of 
Rome under St. Xystus, and on the death of that martyr 
might have raised himself still higher in the church, but, 
in his zeal for the persecuted Christians, he offended the 
prefect of Rome, and was ordered by that high magis- 
trate to be broiled to death on a gridiron over a slow fire. 
This horrible sentence was carried into effect on the 10th 
August, 258, and was submitted to by St. Lawrence with 
the greatest fortitude and composure. He is said to have 
declared that “ he felt rather comforted than tormented ;” 
and, in the midst of his sufferings, with the utmost seng- 
froid and attention to his own well-doing, which, were 
it not too serious a subject to jest upon, might occasion a 
laugh, desired his executioners “ to turn him on the other 
side, for that the one downwards was broiled enough.” 

Aug. 15.—The Assumption is also a Roman Catholic 
festival only. ‘“ The Assumption of the Virgin Mary,” 
says Brady, “ is a festival held, in both the Greek and 
Latin churches, in memory of her being assumed or 
taken up into Heaven after her dissolution.” ‘This festival 
was first regularly instituted in 813, and is solemnised 
with a profusion of pageantry and theatrical effect at the 
present day in most Catholic countries. 

Mr. Howell in his ‘ Travels through Sicily,’ gives a very 
particular account of the manner in which it is celebrated 
at Messina. “ An immense machine of about 50 feet 
high is constructed, designed to represent Heaven; and 
in the midst is placed a young female, personating the 
Virgin, with an image of Jesus on her right hand ; round 
the Virgin twelve little children turn vertically, represent- 
ing so many seraphims, and below them twelve more 
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. 
children turn horizontally, as cherubim ; lower down ig 
the machine a sun turns vertically, with a child at the 
extremity of each of the four principal radii of the cire 
who ascend and descend with his rotation, yet always in 
an erect posture ; and still lower, reaching within abou 
seven feet of the ground, are placed twelve boys, who tur 
horizontally without intermission around the principal 
figure, des.gning thereby to exhibit the twelve a 
who were collected from all corners of the earth, to be 
present at the dream of the Virgin, and witness her mira. 
culous assumption. This huge machine is drawn about 
the principal streets by sturdy monks, and it is regarded 
as a particular favour to any family to admit their chil. 
dren in this divine exhibition, although the poor infants 
themselves do not seem long to enjoy the honours they 
receive as seraphim, cherubim, and apostles ; the con- 
stant twirling they receive in the air making some of 
them fall asleep, many of them vomit, and several to do 
still worse.” 

Aug. 24.—St. Bartholomew.—This martyr to the cause 
of Christianity was the son of a fisherman, in which em- 
ployment he assisted, and was engaged in it, when he was 
chosen by Our Lord to assist in the propagation of the 
gospel. The route traversed by him in the prosecution 
of this object comprised Arabia Felix, Lycaonia, Armenia, 
and Phrygia, in which he braved many dangers by which 
he was beset, but ouly escaped them to meet death in 
the most horrible form, on his return, at Albanople in 
Armenia. By order of Astiages, brother to Palemon, 
king of that country, he was flayed alive in the year 72. 
The festival appointed in memory of his martyrdom was 
instituted a.p. 1130. 






































































































































MONTHLY CALENDAR.—AUGUST—Eicutn Monts. 
Day Eq. Time. High Water, MONTHLY NOTICES. 
Month | ofthe 7 and Sun Sin Bridge. || 4 & ul. (Two first Sundays) Borough and county lists 
and |Year.| Remarkable Days, siese.) Clack bef. | este.) = Ane |t® be affixed to church doors. 
Week. Sun. _ om: || 20. Last day for leaving with overseers objections to 
lhe. m.| bm. | bh. m. [County electors. ; 
1 Ta |213 | Lammas Day. ry 24 rs 1 ; ao 5 51 6 15 25. Last day for service of objections on electors in coun- 
2F /2l4 i . ‘s 4 26| 5 58 |7 45| 6 37 | 7 © |/ties or their tenants, and for service on overseers of objec- 
3S 215 .. “6 427| 5 54 {7 44] 7 24 | 7 55 |/tions to borough electors, also the last day to claim as 
DSu |7i6 |10 Sunday after Trinity.|4 29} 5 49 |7 42,8 26/9 1 pg tee , 
a y- 430| 5 44 |7 401 9 41 jlo 24 | 29. Overseers of parishes and townships to send lists of 
4 owl 7 ° . 4 32| 5 38 1739/11 8 /11 49 | ew —— of objections to the high constable} 
U . . ° x - ||of their hundreds. J 
7 W [219 . . - 33 : 32 4 4 ”" 59 5 || 31. All taxes and rates payable on March Ist must be paid 
8 Tu | 220 . . . 35 . oo 2 } 54 2 Ig |\on before this day by persons claiming to be enrolled as 
9F /|221 . . . 4 36 1 33 -, || Burgesses under the new Municipal Corporations Act. 
10S |222 [daysend. Half.Qr.|4 38} 5 9 |7 31) 2 39 | 259) P tm 
i] Su |223 |11 Sun.after Trin. Dog-|4 39} 5 0 |7 30) 3 18 | 3 36 | SUNDAY LESSONS. 
12M _ |224 |Grouse shooting Seaton. 441) 4 51 /7 28) 352 | 4 8 [lane grou afe Trin. Kings $1 .. Acts 2 1 Kings 28. -Heb. t. 
13 To |225 Don. @ Atte h. eRe - } bs 4 n : = 14 7 i 1th » 2King 5 9 2 Kings 9 James 
y > . . 4 e vw» 18 12th ” ” 10 » (16 ” 
15 Ta 227 a, Sale i 46! 4 20 |7 22) 5 30 | 5 45 | » 18h » 19 » 23 » 93 1 John® 
16 F [228 a iw 447/ 4 8|7 20; 6 1/616) THE MOON'S CHANGES. 
78 8 229 Dushese of Kant 6. 1786 ‘ = . 06 [7 te) 6 | 6 oe Last Quarter 2nd day, 9h. 49m. morn. 
18 Su |230 |12 Sunday after Trinity.|4 50; 3 44 |7 16) 7 17 | 7 42 New ‘ 9th day, 9h. 19m. mom. 
19M {231 ° ° ° 452; 3 31 /7 14) 8 13 | 851 First Quarter 17th day, 8h. 38m. morn. 
20 Tu |232 ose” © 4 54 ; 4 : ~ . > “f > Full _—,, 24thday, 9b. 38m. aftera. 
21 W | 233 i es 4 55 \16 5 4 Last 5, 31st day, 2h, 28m. aftera. 
22 Tu 234 - 7 . ; 57 . = d 8— 7 018 Day 
23 F [235 ol  e 58} 2 33/7 6| 047/110 ot | tength| Day's | Dey | Twit. | Sun's 
24S |236 | St. Bartholomew. 5 0} 2 18/7 3] 1 34] 1 56 Mth. | of Day. |decrease| break. | ends. | Semi-di. 
25 Su |237 |13 Sunday after Trinity|5 2) 2 2/7 1) 214 | 2 35 Lert rae pc 
26 M (238 . sag . Is 3] 1 45 |6 59] 254 | 3 12 1/15 23} Tar} 198 }io 40 | 15°47" 
27 Tu |239 ° ° 5 5| 1 29 {6 57; 3 30 | 3 49 6 (15 71127 | 148 (10 20 | 15 48 
28 W |240 | Ember Week. 5 6) 1 12 |6 55) 4 7 | 4 25 11/1451 /143/2 6/10 1] 15 48 
30F [242 5 10] 0 36 |6 51/ 5 26 | 5 46 S peat 15 50 
~ : ° . % 48| 6 10 | 6 33 21 {14 15 | 2 21 | 2 37 | 9 27 5 
ee ec ee 6 PS 26 |13 56 | 238 | 250 | 9 11 | 15 51 
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